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EARLY YEARS THE NORWEGIAN FOLK 
HIGH SCHOOL 


HENRIETTE NAESETH 
Augustana College, Rock Island, 


LMOST ninety years have passed since the folk high schools 
began play their part the development 19th- 
century Norway. The story the Norwegian folk high school 
not entirely unknown the United States, but the Grundtvigian 
folk high schools Denmark that were the pioneers this 
Scandinavian movement have been more widely studied and 
publicized. Actually, the folk high schools Norway are 
interest not only part that movement but also centers 
the gathering forces nationalism and democracy. 
This aspect the early Norwegian folk high schools was 
described and interpreted the late Kristian Prestgard, 
portions unpublished autobiography and articles largely 
drawn from the autobiography that were published Decorah- 
Posten, which was long the distinguished editor. was 
the opinion that not even Norway had these schools and 
their leaders received full credit for achievement that went 
far beyond the strictly educational. Two books, one from Nor- 
way and one from Denmark, have supplied some the material 
for this sketch the first Norwegian folk high schools, but 
mainly presents what Mr. Prestgard wrote the basis 
his experience student and teacher the folk high schools 
Norway and Denmark the The understanding 


Prestgard permitted use his manuscript autobiography, written 
Norwegian, and approved the account here presented. His Sommer 
Norge (Minneapolis, Minn., Augsburg Publishing House, 1928), 203 ff., 
contained further pertinent material. lent also the two books which 
have made use: Ella Anker, Sagatun. Herman Ankers Liv och Verk (Oslo, 
Norsk Forlag, 1936), from which, pp. much the account 
Sagatun has been taken; and Ludvig Den Nordiske Folke 
Bidrag til dens Historie Kommission hos G.E.C. Gad, 1905), 
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Norwegian social and political history that his work and studies 
and his varied correspondence gave him during his long career 
the United States also gives authority his interpretation 
this phase Norwegian history—an interpretation that has 
further interest its reflection Mr. Prestgard himself 
leader Norwegian-American intellectual and cultural projects, 

The first the Norwegian representatives the folk-high- 
school movement was founded 1864; second followed 
1867. 1871 there were five such schools. 1891, there were 
fifteen, and they had established themselves significant 
factor Norwegian life and progress. They were, true, 
closely linked with those Denmark—through similarities 
purpose and through personal influences. But they were not 
merely imitative. They developed independently, accordance 
with the needs Norway. 

The Norway the half-century from 1814, the vear the 
Eidsvoll Constitution, 1864, when Sagatun opened its doors 
the first the Norwegian folk high schools, was characterized 
growing nationalism, corresponding desire for complete 
freedom independent nation, and steady growth 
democracy. First the farmers and then labor became potent 
forces government and society. Traditional political and 
social monopolies were challenged, often under the leadership 
men from the privileged groups. Literature, under the 
impetus romanticism’s interest antiquity well the 
stimulating force the Constitution, contributed greatly 
national renaissance—through such liberal, humanitarian writ- 
ings those the popular poet, leader, and enthusiast, 
Henrik Wergeland, and through the rediscovery folk 
literature lost sight during the long years domination 
Denmark, but now accepted conservatives well liberals 
worthy cultural tradition. 1850, Ibsen and Bjérnson, the 


which, Chapter 13, pp. 337-394, provided general history the folk-high-school 
movement Scandinavia and supplemented Mr. Prestgard relation some 
the leaders and closing generalizations. Varied studies the Danish folk 
high school have also supplied general background. Mr. Prestgard’s papers and 
library are now St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


luminaries Norway’s literary golden age, came the capital, 
and the country was soon feel the force their personalities 
and their writings. The times were ready for the folk high 
schools, with their aim providing meaningful education 
for the sons and daughters farmers, their emphasis Nor- 
wegian history and traditions, and their encouragement 
truly Norwegian language instead Danish-Norwegian. The 
folk high schools naturally became important focusing point 
for the folk meetings through which liberal social and political 
measures won public interest and support. not too much 
say that the schools became mainstays the national 
which led eventually free, democratic Norway. 

the spring 1859, when they first conceived the plan that 
was result the founding Sagatun, Olaus Arvesen and 
Herman Anker were fellow students Christiania University. 
Anker was only twenty. Arvesen twenty-nine had been 
teacher and had become imbued with the spirit Ole Vig, 
another Norwegian teacher, man humble country origins 
who had done much through his writings stimulate interest 
the folk-high-school movement that Grundtvig had initiated 
Denmark. Vig had suggested Hamar desirable location for 
such school; and was Hamar, near beautiful Lake 
and the ruins the old Hamar Cathedral, that Anker 
and Arvesen opened their Sagatun 1864. 

They had been influenced also kindred spirits they met 
Scandinavian church meeting Lund, Sweden, 1859. 
There, with five young Danes (one whom was Ludvig Schréder, 
soon become head Askov, Denmark’s oldest folk high 
school), they formed group they called the “Little Theologi- 
cum.” Though skeptical some Grundtvig’s enthusiasms, 
they all accepted his folk-school concept. From Lund, Anker and 
Arvesen went visit Grundtvig Denmark, and happy 
association with him strengthened them their purpose. 

was Herman Anker’s family inheritance 100,000 specie 
dollars that made Sagatun possible—and the folk-high-school 
cause his fortune was expended. meet financial problems, 
tried such measures building mill and small match factory, 
and buying forest near obtain wood for his matches. 
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But 1873 was forced give the school, and 1885 
turned the postmastership Hamar for livelihood. 
When Sagatun closed, Arvesen went the new Seljord school, 
but 1875 managed build another Sagatun Hamar, 
which maintained until 1891. That fall his election the 
Storthing led the final closing the school. 

Sagatun was characteristic the early Norwegian folk high 
schools, not only the vicissitudes that attended the efforts 
Anker and Arvesen, but nature and aims and the 
character its leaders. founders the Norwegian folk 
high schools,” wrote Mr. Prestgard, ‘‘were young men out- 
standing personalities. They were also great idealists—and very 
impractical far their own affairs were concerned. They 
had both idealistic and impractical, they would not have 
been able accomplish much for their people and little for 

The plans which Anker and Arvesen outlined their first 
announcement regarding their school, July 1864, give good 
picture the Norwegian folk high school general, except for 
the fact that attendance Sagatun was restricted men. The 
main purpose Sagatun, the prospectus read, was give 
farm sons, preferably between the ages and 30, general 
education that would benefit them whatever occupation they 
might follow, and that would help them find true joy life; 
but the school was also dedicated furthering the development 
the mother country. The instruction, therefore, would deal 
with Norway, its language, history, and occupations, well 
with the most important world history and geography. Though 
for the sons farmers, Sagatun was non-vocational, 
unlike the agricultural schools. would give only elementary 
instruction agriculture and the sciences, but would encourage 
students study further and respect farming occupa- 
tion. Additional help reading and writing would given 
those who needed it. Current publications would read 
enable students follow events home and abroad. Song would 
part separate subject, but would used chiefly 
accompany and enliven other studies and provide recreation 
leisure time. Free access the library would give means for 


self-instruction. Christianity was not special subject 
but part all subjects. 

Sagatun followed Grundtvig’s precept school for 
and his general plan for the union Christianity and folk 
culture. But Anker and Arvesen used Grundtvig’s ideas 
means better Christian and community life, and did not 
regard Sagatun Grundtvigian sectarian school. avoid 
opposition and argument, they did not mention the Danish 
leader their announcement. Their purpose, they reiterated, 
was awaken farmers the leading role they should take 
the life the people, help them know themselves and God. 
For this purpose knowledge the past was essential. the 
name Sagatun—the home place history—the central idea 
the school was expressed. Home was the starting-place and the 
aim, little home where love and peace, joint labors and 
aims create intimate unity, and then the larger home, the 
fatherland, with its great common memories, cooperation, 
united defense and united hopes, and, finally, the greatest 
home, from which the whole race men has come, and toward 
which all men yearn.” Anker later interpreted the name 
they had chosen. 

Two terms were scheduled for the first year, from November 
the end April, and from May the end October. 
The complete course would two half-years. Expenses were 
two specie dollars month for instruction and five for board and 
room, but students were not required live the school. 
turned out, the eighty students who responded the first 
announcement could not housed Anker’s and Arvesen’s 
homes, had been expected, and some them had “board 
For the second school year Anker erected spacious two- 
story building, containing living quarters and class rooms. 
both buildings and grounds, beauty was important considera- 
tion, one the means emphasized the development joy 
life that was essential aim the school. The same general 
purpose motivated the outdoor festivals and excursions that 
played large part life Sagatun. 

Naturally there was opposition school that was radical 
departure aims and methods; and Sagatun, like other folk 
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high schools Denmark and Norway, had establish itself 
the face conservative attacks. Hamar rival seminary 
the traditional type was set up. But the evening meetings, 
lectures, readings, and discussions Sagatun that were open 
the public drew both seminary students and townspeople, 
and the school soon became center public education, from 
which liberalism radiated. 

The friendship Bjérnson was important factor the 
development Sagatun and its reputation. 1868 Bjérnson, 
who was then supporter Grundtvig’s ideas, wrote enthusias- 
tically Sagatun the liberal and April 
that year accepted Anker’s invitation visit the school, 
spoke the students, and participated wholeheartedly their 
work and activities. soon become ardent champion the 
folk high schools Norway. His Gelline was dedicated 
them, and was first read manuscript Sagatun 1870. 
university student meeting Christiania July 27, 1869, 
Bjérnson made impressive speech attacking the university 
and praising the folk high schools for teaching the essentials— 
love and believe. Indicative new trends the fact that 
this meeting was held connection with the initial meeting 
the labor association founded Sundt. Sundt, also, 
attacked the old type school, for its neglect Norway and 
Norwegian history. Sagatun, said, had converted him the 
cause the Norwegian folk high school. 

Other meetings followed, behalf the folk high schools 
and increased opportunity for the people general: meeting 
Christiania 1872, instigated Bjérnson, with Bjérnson, 
Anker, Arvesen, and Christopher Bruun (head Vonheim folk 
high school) criticizing the anti-popular intellectualism the 
conventional schools; and, again the capital, three-day 
meeting 1876, following indirect attack the folk high 
schools the Storthing’s decision give state support dis- 
trict schools. Sagatun, too, there were meetings, the first 
1870, the second 1872. They were called 
meetings. But all similar later meetings, with practically the 
same leading spirits, were openly called folk meetings, and they 
were increasingly given over political issues. The 1872 meet- 
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ing Sagatun, according Mr. Prestgard, historic, 
for there first delivered his speech behalf 
Norwegian republic. This speech led Arvesen’s ouster from 
position the Hamar and his founding 
Oplandenes Avis, long the most influential provincial paper 
Norway.” 

folk meetings throughout the country the issues the day 
were discussed with the folk-high-school men, especially Viggo 
Ullman, founder Seljord school, Arvesen, their closest friends, 
and, above all, Bjérnson, Very soon, Mr. 
Prestgard has told us, “The folk-high-school men found their 
places the fighting ranks for liberal and social reforms 
Norway. the years follow they agitated for the cabinet 
issue (the cabinet’s admission the sessions the Storthing), 
the veto issue (against the right the king veto Norwegian 
Constitutional matters), the flag issue (for tri-color Norwegian 
flag free the union mark), for the franchise (the extension 
the franchise all adult citizens, men and women), and many 
other reforms such the jury law, the new school law 1889, 
and first and foremost the consul issue (their own Norwegian 
consuls, demand that led the dissolution the union with 
Sweden 1905).... Country people and townspeople often 
drove great distances with their entire families listen. After- 
ward there were long talks, when the farmers met the country 
stores, the country roads church hillsides. Outside 
speakers came the most remote communities, and people 
subscribed the leading periodicals. keep abreast events 
became necessity. Life and agitation followed; and healthy 
eagerness and interest, hitherto unknown, were created through- 
out the country. this change the folk high school undoubtedly 
large part gave the impetus.” 

Sagatun the students had from the outset been urged 
write the dialects their own districts—a truly revolutionary 


Bjérnson was soon give his Grundtvigian ideas and orthodoxy and 
attack the movement, thus breaking some his ties with the 
folk-high-school movement, but late 1883 wrote Anker that his 
happiest days were those Sagatun. “Its nature led further growth.” 
Anker, cit., 160. 
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step. And all the Norwegian folk high schools the new 
the composite language first developed Ivar 
Aasen from native Norwegian dialects 1850, was taught 
basic subject—and this spite the fact that three the 
folk high schools’ first leaders, Anker, Bruun, and Ullman, were 
city bred, and did not use speech writing. (In 
contrast popular belief, wrote Mr. Prestgard, the language 
movement was not altogether revolt the farm against the 
city.) The lectures given the folk high schools about Ivar 
Aasen, Aasmund Vinje, Elias Blix, and later about Arne Gar- 
borg, Per Sivle, and other writers were further sig- 
nificant contribution the gradual linguistic separation 
Norway from Denmark. 

The folk high schools did much, too, make Norwegian 
poetry and music living value the life the Norwegian 
people. taught the young people sing Norway into 
their hearts,” Mr. Prestgard put it. Again Sagatun, with the 
example the Danish schools, led the way. When the school 
opened, the students were urged sing what they knew, and 
that proved chiefly melancholy hymns. Soon, however, 
they learned the songs the people, through Vig’s songbook, 
Grundtvig’s hymns, and songbook brought out Sagatun; 
and the farmers’ sons were encouraged write their own verses 
and melodies. became customary the folk high schools 
begin and close almost every instruction period, and every 
lecture without exception, with patriotic song folk verse. 

Chief among the early Norwegian folk high schools, addi- 
tion Sagatun, were Vonheim and Seljord. Mr. Prestgard’s 
account his experiences these two schools provides picture 
the Norwegian folk high schools their second and third dec- 
ades. list other schools, their locations, dates, and founders, 
beyond the scope this sketch, would add little our 
understanding the movement, and would make clearer the 
persistence the essential characteristics already noted: types 
studies, closely knit associations within the schools and be- 
tween schools, communities, and country; the exceptional 
teachers and students; and life not bound formal routine 
but developing joy through nature and outdoor recreation well 
through teaching and learning. 
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Vonheim, wrote Mr. Prestgard, was made unique the per- 
sonality Christopher Bruun, who founded the school Seel 
1867 and was its head until closed 1893, when entered 
upon long and distinguished clerical career the capital. 
had been gripped the folk-high-school idea during youthful 
stay Denmark, but experienced some difficulty becoming 
out-and-out Grundtvigianer. fact, was strong per- 
sonality that was hard for him surrender himself completely. 
This did, however, one matter—in the national movement, 
fighting volunteer soldier, just 1864 had volunteered 
the Danish-German war and fought together with the Danes 

“To carry through his program national and cultural 
awakening, especially among young farmers, Bruun believed 
necessary become farmer himself, that might under- 
stand those among whom was work. was distinctly 
townsman, old, aristocratic official family. But [after mov- 
ing the school East Gausdal 1871] bought himself lit- 
tle farm with the characteristic farm name Halvorslia, and 
dressed like the farmers the district thick, durable, home- 
woven frieze clothing. And warm summer days wiped the 
sweat off with his sleeve, made his way through the pine 
woods leading Vonheim, where each day gave his regular 
lecture. seem see him still, stood and spoke, quiet and 
controlled, weighing every word. always unfastened his 
watch chain from his buttonhole—a simple, steel chain—and 
swung constantly round his right forefinger, long the 
lecture lasted. When had delivered especially significant 
remark, would stop and look around, see what im- 
pression had made. 

could not see his face without thinking that the great 
masters who had painted the familiar pictures Christ had used 
living model must have been Christopher Bruun. Not only 
his face, fine and spiritual, with wealth soft, silky hair flow- 
ing down over his shoulders, but his whole figure reminded one 
strongly the Christ figure one knows from famous altar 
paintings. And those who had the good fortune hear him 
Vonheim stood and talked Christ will not forget him.” 

Although the somewhat austere Bruun’s personality domi- 
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nated surrounded himself with teachers who were 
also outstanding personalities. There were the brothers from 
Gudbrandsdal; Mathias Skard, the principal; and Johannes 
Skar (without the d), teacher Old Norse and authority 
lore and dialects. Most colorful all was the school’s 
“saga Olav Aasmundstad, “‘a dynamic figure, with his 
enormous coal-black beard covering his entire chest and most 
his shoulders, but without hair his head. the evenings 
when stood leaning against tree the pine-clad slope near 
the school, telling the silvery dialect his valley the sagas 
about and Egil Skallagrimsson and Gunlaug Ormstunga, 
with his listeners sitting about him stones and hillocks, the 
illusion was perfect. himself was the type the old saga man, 
might have been the court Old Norwegian 
king.” 

East Gausdal was one the most fertile and beautiful dis- 
tricts North Ostland, ‘‘with many old, large farms, one row 
above another, over the sunny side the pine-topped moun- 
tain. Vonheim was situated little rise near the road, and 
pine woods stretched down from the school the river Gausa, 
which fills Gausdal with its eternal, murmuring song.” 

The school’s nearest neighbor toward the north was 
son’s renowned home, Aulestad. Bjérnson and his wife were not 
there the summer 1884, when the eighteen-year old Kristian 
Prestgard came from his native Gudbrandsdal study Von- 
heim, but Paris, where they lived from 1882 1887. sev- 
eral occasions, however, students were invited her brother, 
who was managing the estate, look about and pick berries. 
stream that had carved ravine between Aulestad and 
Vonheim, the school had bathhouse, below the more famous 
and primitive one Bjérnson lived the old main 
building, and his son newer house the right the en- 
trance. This had originally been built Kristofer Janson, who, 
before coming the United States, taught for long period 
Vonheim. 


Considerable debate has centered around the theory that Bruun was 
Ibsen’s model for the fanatic central character Brand. 
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The equally famous school Seljord, headed Viggo 
Ullman, was the scene Kristian Prestgard’s further studies 
the fall 1883. Ullman had bought Utgard farm for his 
school, and had not yet erected school building. So, like the 
other students—and, Vonheim, there were adult students 
from all parts Norway—Prestgard lived neighboring 
farm. His companion was Ivar Kleiven, later famous Gud- 
brandsdal’s and Ivar Aasen combined.” Prestgard, 
least, became acquainted with many the people the 
merry and imaginative octo- 
genarian fiddler only less famous than and Olav 
Sveinsson, poet and later member the Storthing. 

The school was situated the midst plain the 
bottom the valley with sides that grew into the towering 
mountains, Skorve and Lifjeld. The young people from the 
school and community enjoyed many outings—mountain- 
climbing parties, often foolhardy enough; boating Seljord 
Lake, with youthful laughter and the song that was part 
folk-high-school life sounding across the water; and the skiing 
for which Telemarken famous. And there was other entertain- 
ment, such student performance Bjerregaard’s The 
Mountain Tale, which mishaps added unintentional comedy. 

Though there were other very able teachers, was the per- 
sonality and fame Ullman that attracted students Seljord. 
Prestgard remembered him unusual teacher. Nobody 
could tire hearing him depicted, with soaring imagina- 
tion, the great figures world and church history. Most the 
leading folk-high-school men were theologians, but Ullman was 
philologist. He, too, however, was idealist. had been 
inspired Grundtvigian ideas during youthful visit Den- 
mark, and 1873, the age twenty-five, had opened 
folk high school West Moland, Telemark. Persisting spite 
limited means and difficulties, headed school Landvik, 
also, before moving Seljord—which made the Sagatun 
and Vonheim Telemark.” 

the folk meetings Ullman was popular exponent the 
Leftist cause, and during his long political career was ranked 
second only Bjérnson speaker. was early 1886 that 
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Ullman went the capital member the Storthing, 
which was president from 1892 1900. 

With Ullman’s departure, the school lost its immediate 
attraction for Prestgard, and for the next two years con- 
tinued his education Danish folk high schools, chiefly 
Askov, where for time Olav Aasmundstad, the 
Vonheim, was fellow student. There they translated Old 
Norse into their native dialect, one Old Norse into 
One purpose Askov Enlarged High School was the 
education teachers for folk high schools throughout Scandi- 
navia, and there were other students from Norway well 
from Sweden, Finland, Iceland, and the Faroes. 

The summer 1888 took Prestgard back Seljord for 
teachers’ course. There were ninety-three students, and 
Vonheim three years before they were splendid group intelli- 
gent and mature but mostly young students who, speak, 
felt themselves responsible for the future Norway.” The 
lectures the school were also attended tourists (including 
the prime minister) well the residents the district; 
and the young people the community always attended the 
Saturday evening entertainments. 

Again there were remarkable teachers, among them Hans 
Ross (often called Ross’’), famed for his 1895 sup- 
plement Ivar Aasen’s dictionary. Ross taught Norwegian 
dialects, and used this opportunity acquire material for his 
book. The regular language teacher was young Lars Eskeland, 
who the mid-nineties opened his renowned folk high school 
Voss, later the largest Norway, and long exerted influ- 
ence comparable that the early folk-high-school leaders. 

The next fall Kristian Prestgard again came Seljord, this 
time fulfill his dream becoming teacher Norwegian 
folk high school. was not disappointed. was glorious 
experience teach this unusually intelligent, adult 
young people, hungry for learning, from all parts the 
But serious illness shortly before the end the school year 
brought the dream abrupt end; and soon after his arrival 
Sagatun two years later resume his teaching career, that 
school was permanently closed. For time was employed 
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Arvesen’s Oplandenes Avis, and lived solitude historic 
Sagatun. Then another year Seljord followed, before, the 
fall 1893, the Chicago World’s Fair brought him America 
reporter, and career far different from that for which 
had prepared himself, but one which the values his folk- 
high-school experiences were surely not lost. 

1888-89 the folk high schools Norway were the 
midst their worst economic distress, and, looking back, Mr. 
Prestgard concluded that his dream might have miscarried even 
had continued teacher. The fight against the schools 
was long lived. “It was favorite sport academic circles 
talk and write contemptuously about the Norwegian folk high 
schools. The students did not learn anything, because they did 
not study text books, except languages. They took exami- 
nations, and had fine framed diplomas hang their 

Not until after 1898 did the state make adequate provision 
for the financial support the folk high schools. Some state 
support had earlier been available, but could secured only 
through consent the district authorities; and that consent was 
often difficult obtain, the authorities ordinarily favored the 
more conservative district and continuation schools that had 
been established fight the folk-high-school movement. The 
movement was not, however, stifled. the earlier leaders 
went other careers were forced financial difficulties 
turn other occupations, their places were filled, often 
their students colleagues. The folk high schools grew 
number and reputation. Their achievement has been some 
degree obscured the passing time and later tendencies 
toward the synthesis the rival school systems, but such 
men Kristian Prestgard was not forgotten. 


COMMENTS THREE PROPER NAMES 
THE ELDER EDDA 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


18, 3). Gering (Kommentar den 
Liedern der Edda, 378) explains the name contracted 
form “Gorgdr There can doubt 
but that the name derived from basic form 
contracted form since there here way 
account for the radical vowel rather, should expect 
also the form which would yield contracted form 
parallel 

The radical vowel Gyrdr indicates the 
original might then postulate basic form 
the i-declension, from the root *gurd- the verb 
‘to girdle, encircle’; hence *Gurd-i >Gyrdr ‘One 
who girdles, encircles, protects.’ With compare the 
feminine name fem. with ablaut vowel 
gardr ‘yard, something fenced in, guarded.’ The name 
would then correspond sense masculine names 
-mundr (cf. mund: mund: OHG ‘hand, protection’) 
As-, Ey-, God-, Sig-mundr. 

II. Vil-meidr, Name the Ancestor the Magicians (Hynd- 
lulj6d 33,2). 

vitkar allir fra 


The proper name Vil-meidr does not occur elsewhere, nor 
does the element -meidr appear elsewhere any proper name. 
may therefore assume that the name Vilmeidr was created 
and that the name signifies some characteristic the magician’s 
profession. Since the compound Vil-meidr obviously composed 
(1) basic element -meidr and (2) modifying element 
may treat these elements this order. 
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‘tree’ was regularly used kennings for ‘hero, 
Just the kenning hildi-meidr ‘war-tree’ 
36,1) -meidr refers the famous hero Sigurd, the com- 
pound Vil-meidr the element -meidr could refer the famous 
ancestor all the magicians. 

The element compounds usually denotes ‘that which 
desired, pleasant’; cf. (Grim. 45,2) ‘help that de- 
sired’; (Brot 12,3; Hév. 87,2) ‘pleasant talk, 
words.’ But the verb means ‘to will’ well ‘to wish,’ 
that the name Vil-meidr the element may well inter- 
preted ‘(The Famous One) who has his will wish fulfilled.’ 
Man’s fate was conceived determined the sorcerer’s 
divination and hence brought about the this person 
who was endowed with supernatural powers. this con- 
nection should noted that Odin was called Oski ‘He who 
has his wish fulfilled’ and that Odin was the chief god magic 
(cf. 139-42, and his by-name Gendler ‘One versed magic 
[gandr],’ Grim. 49,6). 

assume that the name the element Sin- represents 
the earlier form the prefix ‘ever, always’ (cf. Goth. sin-: 
sin-), that the compound literally signifies 
‘Ever Red,’ referring woman ‘who ever the bloom 
youth.’ the other hand, the form Sin- here cannot phoneti- 
cally correct inasmuch final before initial the 
second member compound regularly disappeared (cf. 
see Noreen, §299,3). 
Gering seems the first scholar note that the form 
not phonetically correct, for his Kommentar 
den Liedern der Edda regarding this name says (II, 34, 
footnote): “Eigennamen entziehen sich der lautge- 
setze.” This statement course true, but there must 
some reason for the exemption from phonetic laws proper 
names. the example question, the most plausible reason 
the association between the form Sin- and the Sin- 
(of different origin from the Sin- Sin-rj6d) which occurs only 
the two names, and Sin-mara. The Sin- Sin- 
may stand under the influence its prototype (cf. 
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OHG Sintar-fizzilo), and the Sin- Sin-mara most probably 
represents the appellative sin ‘sinew’ (cf. Lex. 
495 b). should have expected form parallel the 
appellative forms (cf. OHG sina-wel) ‘round,’ 
‘an uninterrupted row,’ ‘talking without interruption,’ 
etc., had not been for the Sin-form the two other proper 
names, and Sin-mara, with which the name 
was undoubtedly associated, spite the difference the 
sense Sin- all three names. 


THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDY 


The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study 
met Burnett Hall the campus the University Nebraska 
Lincoln Friday, May and Saturday, May 1953. 


FIRST SESSION, FRIDAY, MAY 1953, 2:00 P.M. 


the absence the Society’s President, Professor Adolph 
Benson, the meeting was called order Professor Kenneth 
Bjork, the Vice-President. 

Professor Joseph Alexis representing the host institution 
delivered address welcome which emphasized the 
long tradition Scandinavian study Nebraska and the 
strong Scandinavian element the state. 

The following committees were appointed the chairman: 
for Resolutions, Professors Richard Beck and Nils Kjelds; 
for Auditing, Professors Joseph Alexis and Paul Schach. 

The reading papers was begun: 


Strindberg’s Interpretation Queen Christina—20 minutes. 
Professor Walter Johnson, University Washington. Dis- 
cussion and comments Professors Wald and Beck. 

The Shift Gender Certain Modern Swedish and Danish 
Kansas. Commented Professors Schach, Kjelds, and 
Beck. 

The Centenary the Poet-Pioneer Stephan Stephanson— 
minutes. Professor Richard Beck, University North 
Dakota. Paper discussed Professors Wald, Sturtevant, Bjork, 
and Gustav Johnson. 

minutes. Professor Adolph Benson, Yale University. Since 
Professor Benson was absent, the paper was read Professor 
Joseph Alexis. Comments Professor Wald. 

Professor Sverre Arestad, University Washington. the 
absence Professor Arestad, the paper was read Professor 
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Walter Johnson. Paper discussed Professors Alexis and Beck. 
Twenty-two persons were present this session. 


6:30 the annual dinner, arranged the Norden Club 
Lincoln, was held the Cotner Terrace. Those attending the 
annual meeting were invited honored guests. Mr. 
Sorensen, President the Norden Club, presided. Invocation 
was given Dr. Hansen. The program included recorded 
Scandinavian music, singing the Grieg Male Chorus, and 
group singing. Dr. Reuben Gustavson, Chancellor the Uni- 
versity Nebraska, spoke the topic Men 
Visiting members the Society for the Advancement 
Scandinavian Study were introduced. Mr. Rosene 
served toastmaster. About two hundred persons attended the 
dinner. 


SECOND SESSION, SATURDAY, MAY 9:15 A.M. 


The meeting was called order Professor Bjork. 

The report from the Secretary-Treasurer was read and ac- 
cepted together with report from the Auditing Committee. 

The report from the Managing Editor was accepted. 

The Committee Resolutions offered the following report, 
which was accepted: 

“The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study 
expresses its gratitude the University Nebraska for its 
reception, the Norden Club Lincoln for its generous hospi- 
tality, and the members the local Committee Arrange- 
ments, Dean Rosenlof and Professor Joseph Alexis, for 
their fine work. The Society further expresses its appreciation 
all who contributed the splendid program the annual ban- 
quet Friday evening, particular the Grieg Male Chorus, 
for its inspiring singing, and Chancellor Reuben Gustavson 
the University Nebraska, for his excellent address. 

the Society regrets the unavoidable absence its 
President, Professor Adolph Benson, extends him 
heartiest congratulations the high and rare honor which 
has come him through the award Honorary Doctor 
Philosophy degree the great University Lund. 
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“The Society expresses its thanks the Vice-President, 
Professor Kenneth Bjork, for the effective way which has 
conducted the annual meeting, and records its indebtedness 
Editor Sturtevant, Associate Editor Walter Johnson, 
Secretary-Treasurer Martin Soderback, and other officers for 
their services during the past 

The Secretary was commissioned send copies the resolu- 
tion Chancellor Gustavson and Professor Benson. 

The Society accepted proposal Professor Alexis that the 
first sentence Article the Constitution amended 
read: officer shall receive salaries; but the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall allowed $200.00 per year from which expenses 
for clerical help shall paid.” 

The Secretary conveyed greetings the Society from Mr. 
Hedin Bronner Reykjavik, Iceland. 

The Society adopted the following resolution proposed 
Professor Gustav Johnson: Society for the Advance- 
ment Scandinavian Study, assembled for its annual meeting 
May and 1953 the University Nebraska, wishes call 
attention high schools, colleges, and universities the de- 
sirability including, their offerings study programs, 
courses the Scandinavian languages and literatures. The cul- 
tural values such studies for American youth need not 
argued; the practical values are becoming more and more appar- 
ent. urge especially the introduction and promotion 
Scandinavian language courses high schools and under- 
graduate divisions colleges. School officials and curriculum- 
planning committees are invited communicate with the 
cers this Society for suggestions and information regarding 
Scandinavian 

The decision was made accept invitation hold the 
next annual meeting the Society the College William and 
Mary. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported the result the election 
follows: 

President, Professor Joseph Alexis, University Nebraska. 

Vice-President, Professor Gésta Franzen, University Chi- 
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Members the Advisory Committee: Professors Lee Hollan- 
der, University Texas, and Dr. Nils Sahlin, American Swed- 
ish Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Chairman reported that the Managing Editor and the 
Secretary-Treasurer had both been re-elected. 

The reading papers was resumed: 

The Tree Descent Old Norse Literature—20 minutes. 
Professor Paul Schach, University Nebraska. Comment 
and discussion most those present. 

This session was attended persons. 
The meeting adjourned 10:20. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
From May 1952 May 1953 


Income 
Sale Scandinavian 23.00 
From Elizabeth Marshall 15.50 
Advertising Scandinavian 138.00 
Disbursements 

Banta Publishing Company 

Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 24, $531.65 

Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 24, No.3..... 496.75 

Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 24, 505.38 

Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 25, No.i..... 425.18 

Reprints Studies, Vol. 23, 50.66 2,009.62 
Roosen and Reynolds, printing circulars, 

letter-heads, membership 22.25 
Postmaster, 800 three-cent stamps, 700 

stamped envelopes, 1000 stamped and 

North Park Book Store, supplies................... 2.93 
Boyd Printing Co., 1,200 programs.................. 19.25 


Endowment Fund (Value April 26, 


3,821.35 


2,273.34 


1,548.01 


9,775.00 


$11,323.01 


MARTIN SODERBACK, 
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Studies Honor Albert Morey Sturtevant. University Kansas 
Press, Lawrence, 1952. Pp. 170. Price, $3.00. 
REVIEWED RICHARD Universily North Dakota. 


The University Kansas Press and the Committee for the 
Humanistic Series that University are congratulated 
having published this volume honor Professor Albert 
Morey Sturtevant, who has amply earned such recognition 
through his numerous and significant scholarly contributions 
the realm Scandinavian and Germanic philology and literature 
during the past forty years. Many others his friends and co- 
laborers these and related fields study, besides those 
participating, would, however, doubtless have welcomed the 
opportunity also honoring him this fashion. that, 
papers less than ten scholars the Scandinavian and 
Germanic field are included the volume. Furthermore, 
warm-hearted introduction Professor Lind the Univer- 
sity Kansas pays well-deserved tribute his noted colleague 
and also contributes full bibliography his contributions. 

the first paper the volume, Phonemes Modern 
Professor Kemp Malone presents valuable and 
many ways illuminating supplement his pioneer monograph, 
The Phonology Modern Icelandic (1923). another paper 
the Icelandic language, the Mann-skralli 
Professor discusses numerous illustrations, 
including many not listed elsewhere, that interesting and very 
common type compound Icelandic. 

her paper Synonyms for ‘Sea’ Beowulf” Dr. 
Caroline Brady deals detail with the subject and concludes 
“that the metaphorical content the sea-vocabulary 
Beowulf negligible.” 

Professor Erik Wahlgren contributes paper 
Runes Kensington,” which, broad and equally sound 
linguistic grounds, convincingly disposes the arguments 
advanced from that point view favor the genuineness 
the Kensington Stone. 
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his contribution “Two Unrecognized Celtic Names: 
Vagn Akason and Thorvald Professor Lee Hol- 
lander argues, the title indicates, that the two personal names 
question are Celtic origin. Both explanations have merit, 
although find the first-named one more convincing than the 
latter. 

Professor Einar Haugen has brought together much interest- 
ing information his study Impact English Ameri- 
can-Norwegian Letter His main conclusions are 
summed follows: analysis the impact English 
the letters Norwegian immigrants fifty more years 
residence America shows that the chief influence one 
numerous loanwords for the phenomena American life.” 

Writing the Original the Codex Regius the Elder 
Edda,” Professor Didrik Arup Seip Oslo University considers 
certain linguistic features the Codex Regius, and concludes: 
are other features might cite, but what have already 
mentioned proves conclusively that the Edda poems were 
written down Norway, and that Norwegian MS. was 
brought over Iceland, probably before 1200.” This indeed 
sweeping assertion, and will interesting see how special- 
ists the field Old Icelandic literature react it. 

Professor Jess Jackson has rendered service with his 
edition and comparative evaluation the fragment 
saga Salomons The same can said 
Professor Mitchell’s edition Wilhelm Grimm’s letters 
Peter Erasmus Miiller, which are literary-historical im- 
portance. 

Professor Adolph Benson’s paper Problem Catho- 
lic Sympathies Swedish Romanticism” substantial con- 
tribution which illuminates noteworthy phase Swedish 
romanticism. 

The bibliography Professor Sturtevant’s own publications 
runs nearly six pages and bears ample evidence his pro- 
ductivity and reveals well the wide field has covered 
Scandinavian and Germanic philology and literature. 
exaggeration add that his prolific production and his wide 
range interests are matched his high standard scholar- 
ship. 
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closing, this reviewer wishes express his esteemed 
long-time friend and co-laborer, Professor Sturtevant, his deep- 
felt gratitude and admiration, and joins with Professor Lind 
wishing “‘that friend and scholar gifted and fortunate may 
live long and publish many more contributions the under- 
standing Scandinavian culture.” 


saga Edited Ursula Brown. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Oxford English Monographs (3). 8vo. 
Pp. xii+105. 

REVIEWED HALLDOR HERMANNSSON, Cornell Universily. 


One the best written and most interesting the sagas 
included the Sturlunga collection the saga 
Haflida. Because its vivid and detailed description the 
events the years with which deals, critics have 
been inclined place the writing the second half the 
twelfth century the beginning the thirteenth. Those 
who assume that was written shortly after 1200 base that 
dating the mention King Sverri’s words about the 
which they think must have been written shortly after 
the king’s death (1202). There is, however, valid reason 
presume that was recorded that particular time; might 
well have been done twenty thirty years later; but the 
authority for this royal utterance most likely was person who 
heard the king say it, was living visiting Norway during 
his reign. event which occurred 1237 referred the 
saga, but most critics have considered this reference later 
interpolation. Miss Ursula Brown, the editor the saga 
here reviewed, accepts this reference original the saga; 
hence she concludes that was written after that year. have 
quarrel with her that score, although edition the 
saga suggested earlier date writing. But disagree with 
her the question the author’s sources. She thinks 
had rich tradition upon which ample and familiar 
one. 

Miss Brown takes issue with statement that the saga 
must based upon the account eyewitness the principal 
events because they are vividly and well described. She main- 
tains that the minor events are just vividly described, and 
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that the author’s informant could not have been eyewitness 
all these. Hence the account the principal events well 
that the minor ones, she concludes, must have drawn upon 
the same source, that is, the oral tradition. may, however, 
take for granted that contemporary who took part the 
principal events was well informed about the minor ones, since 
these were the direct cause the former. Even the story-teller 
was not eyewitness all that which happened Avik 
and may expect him have had better informa- 
tion about than could found oral tradition more than 
century later. The speeches included the saga are not likely 
have been preserved oral tradition; even eyewitness 
would only have been able give gist them, and upon that 
the author has based them and more less shaped them 
according his own taste. 

Thus there evidence nor even likelihood 
ample and familiar” tradition, and therefore must assume, 
most critics have done, that the author’s principal source was 
the account eyewitness eyewitnesses. Even the 
saga was written late 1237, this assumption quite pos- 
sible. pointed out edition, one the participants 
these events, Aron died 1193, and might have 
told the story his grandson, Thomas who prob- 
ably was born not later than 1180 and who died 1253. 
cannot proved that these two persons were the informant 
and the writer respectively, but some such combination 
that the saga owes its origin. 

Undoubtedly the author the saga was priest and prob- 
ably one living the Western Quarter Iceland. not 
know the circumstances connected with Bishop 
Gizurarson’s death except that occurred Aug. 14, 
1237. That occurred the middle the summer points the 
fact that the bishop that time was visiting the churches 
this part his diocese. may permitted assume that 
most the clergy that part attended the obsequies their 
superior. And among them was priest who knew the story 
and Haflidi, and was agreeably surprised notice 
that the hall which had built there during his outlawry 
more than century before was still good condition. That 
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may have been the first incentive for him write the saga. This 
suggestion mine is, however, worth considering only 
accept the reference Bishop death original the 
saga and not interpolation. 

Miss Brown’s edition very creditable and provided with 
abundant notes. The text taken from Brit. Mus. Add. 11,127, 
paper manuscript written ca. 1696, which has not been ade- 
quately utilized earlier editions the Sturlunga saga. is, 
the editor’s opinion, probably the best copy 
(of now lost transcript made, the seventeenth 
century, the now fragmentary vellum codex 
great importance. 


Afmeliskvedja Sigurdar Nordals 14. Sept. 1951. 
Fra yngstu nemendum hans. (Reykjavik), Helgafell (1951). 
Pp. 225. 

REVIEWED STEFAN The Johns Hopkins University. 


Sigurdur his sixty-fifth birthday, contributed his 
younger students. The volume contains articles Icelandic 
language, literature, and history, although those 
and stylistics predominate. 

Linguistic are two articles: Arni the Origin 
Voiceless Pronunciation [of nasals, liquids, etc.] before 
Modern Icelandic, and the Guest’s Jén 
Adalsteinn some epistolary remarks Arpi and 
Passy. Both articles deal with Modern Icelandic pronunci- 
ation. 

Historical are the Iceland from Bishop’s 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Bjérn 
interesting and informative article, and article “Bishop 
Arason the Good” Flosi claiming 
that the good bishop has been unduly censured for part the 
unfortunate politics the thirteenth century. 

the literary contributions, some deal with authors 
literary works, others with style and diction. Lérus 
writes about the first part Sverris saga. concludes 
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that “Gryla,” the part the saga written Abbot Karl 
from the dictation King Sverrir, comprises chapters 
while chapters were written Karl after his return 
Iceland—corroborating Nordal’s view the matter. Gunnar 
Finnbogason takes the question whether Brother Eysteinn 
Asgrimsson pykkvaber was the author Lilja (The Lily). 
His authorship had been denied the last editor the poem, 
Gudbrandur but here defended with interesting 
comments the Church the first half the fourteenth 
century. Helgi his comparison Laxness’ 
with its historical basis, arrives interesting 
results; and chief the National Museum, 
translates the Norwegian Draumkvede into Icelandic. 

Olafur writes very interesting article the 
diction the skalds concentrating their 
use puns Finnbogi now Professor 
Icelandic the University Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, 
pursues Snorri’s methods describing speech; and Haraldur 
makes comparison the structure three 
speeches, one from Heimskringla and two from saga; all 
different, yet all, his opinion, Snorri. 

Finally, describes comparisons with 
women with sea water the poems Einar Benediktsson, 
dicendi introducing direct speech Icelandic Old and Modern, 
showing mushroom growth these verbs contemporary 
translations, but only slight increase native works. 

The volume honor not only the master whom 
dedicated, but also its authors and the publisher who made 
possible. 


Nordisk Tekster til Udgivet 
under ledelse Helgason, Trygve Knudsen, Peter 
Skautrup, Elias Serie Tekster 1-8, 1950-32. 

REVIEWED The Johns Hopkins University. 
Since 1950 Professor Helgason Copenhagen has 

headed inter-Scandinavian board editors for publishing 

series texts textbooks Old Norse philology for university 

students. 
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The first volume contains Snorri Sturluson’s Edda (Gylfagin- 
ning prosafortellingene edited Anne 
Holtsmark and (1950); the second, Hrafnkels saga Freys- 
goda edited (1950); the third, Fortellinger fra 
edited (1951); the fifth, Ari hinn 
edited Anne Holtsmark (1952); the sixth, 
Snorri Sturluson, edited Elias Wessén (1952); 
the seventh, Eddadigte (Gudedigte) edited (1952); 
and the eighth, Eddadigte III Férste del.) 
(1952). The books can had from Ejnar Munksgaard Copen- 
hagen. 

The editions are furnished with concise introductions and 
comments the manuscripts and the texts literature; the 
texts themselves are furnished with copious notes, although not 
with quite complete apparatus variants from other MSS. 
They are usually followed notes difficult passages realia, 
sometimes maps. For the Eddic poems the notes are re- 
stricted conjectures” earlier scholars. Helga- 
son’s chief contribution his critical classification MSS and 
his fresh readings difficult passages. instance the latter 
his new reading made possible the 
acquisition new quartz-lamp the Arnamagnaean Collec- 
tion during the war 39). instance the former 
his report the paper MSS Sigurdrifumdl, containing the 
end the poem, the only paper MSS filling partly the great gap 
the Codex regius. 

the other publications there special reason mention 
Elias Wessén’s edition the Ynglingasaga being perennial 
interest Beowulf and Widsith scholars. Its introduction and 
notes are also comparatively full. 


Beyer, Harald. Norsk Litteraturhistorie. Aschehoug Co. 
(W. Nygaard), Oslo, 1952. Pp. 468. 
REVIEWED HEDIN BRONNER, Reykjavik, Iceland. 


student Norwegian literature should deny himself the 
experience perusing concise and informal history the sub- 
ject—a panoramic sketch with cultural perspective. Harald 
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Beyer’s new work could well entitled Currents 
Norwegian Literary Development.” not reference book 
exhaustive study, and does not pretend compete 
with Paasche, Bull and Winsnes with other classics this 
kind. But does provide single compact volume the whole 
story Norway’s literature, designed for those who already 
have general acquaintanceship with least the greatest 
the masterpieces. 

postscript Beyer acknowledges the fact that in- 
debted standard works the subject, and that has in- 
corporated ideas and phrases from some his own earlier 
studies. remarks that rather this than say the 
same thing over again poorer Those readers who know 
the same author’s little history Norwegian literature for 
secondary schools will recognize some material from that work, 
particularly the chapters dealing with the Eddas and sagas. 
And those who have enjoyed Beyer’s open enthusiasm for his 
favorite themes will not find the repetitions objectionable. 

Beyer’s strength lies his ability arrange his material 
such way that each author and each literary work seen 
relation period rather than isolated phenomenon. This 
especially true his treatment traditions, stories, epic 
figures and cultural cross-currents that grew out the so-called 
Viking period. 

With deceptive ease unravels the many and interlaced 
threads the Niebelung themes; shows clearly and, 
think, impartially how Norwegian and Icelandic tellers drew 
upon and contributed common body sagas; and creates 
vivid impression how, the early Christian era, the new 
religion existed side side with heathendom. 

apparent that Beyer has definite favorites subsequent 
periods, notably Petter Dass, Ludvig Holberg, Henrik Werge- 
land, Vinje, Ibsen and Bjgrnson (whom treats concur- 
rently), Jonas Lie, Arne Garborg, and Johan Falkberget. 
does not hesitate let the reader know what likes and dis- 
likes—a refreshing attitude the whole, although has 
tempted him onto rather thin ice some cases. outburst 
enthusiasm places Bjgrnson among the foremost the 
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world’s poets: “‘As epic and lyric poet Bjgrnson belongs with 
the foremost world literature” (p. 276). the other hand, 
shows little interest Johan Bojer and does not give ade- 
quate recognition this author’s position interpreter 
the Norwegian mind. 

Knut Hamsun Beyer fair enough without pretending 
ignore the man’s tragic attitude during the German occupa- 
tion: passionate individualist and lover the spirit 
aligned himself with the most soulless and mechanical system 
the world has seen. But Norwegian culture cannot dismiss 
his writings without becoming considerably (p. 375). 

The last chapters are somewhat choppy style and organi- 
zation, giving impression that the author wrote haste. 
Here affixes his material with increasing frequency the 
convenient labels various -ism’s, defiance the fact that 
the more recent cultural movements are the very ones which the 
modern historian least qualified classify. 

The book dedicated Johan Falkberget. furnished 
with good index and well bound, copiously illustrated, and 
beautifully printed high-quality glossy paper. 


September 1947. Under redaktion Henning 
Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1952. Pp. 106 (2). Price, 11.00 
crowns (paper bound). 

REVIEWED JENS Universily. 


Like its predecessors, this issue the 
the fourth the series begun 1948—covers variety as- 
pects the life and work roughhewn Grundtvig, 
Danish prophet-poet, politician, preacher, hymnologist, and 
educator. 

The longest contribution, Professor Arthur Arnholtz, 
deals some detail with Grundtvig’s hymns relation their 
melodies. Strangely enough, although Denmark’s greatest hymn 
writer, Grundtvig was was, how- 
ever, deeply interested congregational singing, and, fortu- 
nately, his poetic technique, operating with stanzas repetitive 
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metrical patterns, lent itself well the creation singable 
texts. Usually wrote his texts fit existing tunes. Later, 
romantic composers, such Weyse and Hartmann, followed 
lesser figures, began composing original tunes for Grundtvig’s 
hymns. But was not until around the turn the century that 
Grundtvig’s magnificent hymns found, Thomas Laub, 
composer who matched Grundtvig spirit and power, and 
there was thus finally created what Arnholtz calls objective 
Church hymn.” 

The next contribution consists series letters Grundtvig 
wrote his wife during his fourth and last visit England, 
1843. Although the publisher’s announcement refers them 
“the liveliest part the book,” hardly the word 
one would naturally choose characterizing these none too 
illuminating letters. They do, however, supply with the names 
considerable number persons Grundtvig met his 
journey, which was undertaken primarily gain first-hand 
knowledge the Church England and attempt stem 
the Oxford Movement’s pull toward Catholicism. 

The editor the Henning contributes 
paper entitled “Grundtvigs Gedanken iiber Christentum und 
Volk,” presented German the ecumenical meeting 
Liselund, May 1952. this paper, treats Grundtvig’s 
well-known view that Christianity” must rooted 
the life the people, and that, turn, the life the people 
(das Volksleben) can fulfill its potentialities only vitalized 
Christianity. 

usual, the contain few reviews important new 
books about Grundtvig. Professor Ejnar Thomsen deals scruti- 
nizingly with Helge Toldberg’s doctoral dissertation about 
Grundtvig’s use symbols. According Thomsen, this 
scholarly work couched exact technical language that 
appeals primarily “readers who may regarded being out 
touch with Grundtvig’s world ideas,” while “the content 
concerned great measure with what most centrally 
bech’s book Grundtvig’s ideas about psychology 
tanker teorier hos Grundtvig), which finds ‘‘represents 
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conquest new territory Grundtvig research” and should 
general interest all students Grundtvig. 

English summaries the Danish contributions and biblio- 
graphical survey the Grundtvig literature for 1950 conclude 
the volume. 


Forlag, Copenhagen, 1951. Pp. xii+ 240. 
REVIEWED RICHARD University North Dakota. 


Students Danish language, literature and history, and 
Scandinavian philology generally have reason grateful 
the friends and admirers Professor Johs. 
for the publication this collection his studies and interpreta- 
tions, Tydninger, honor his seventieth birthday 
anniversary (December 1951). richly deserved tribute 
distinguished scholar his chosen field. 

The volume contains twenty-six contributions covering, 
terms time publication, virtually forty-year period 
1949); some these publications are extensive studies, while 
others are shorter commentaries. These contributions had 
already appeared various Scandinavian learned periodicals, 
well elsewhere, and is, therefore, great advantage all 
interested have them readily available book form. They 
differ not only length but also subject-matter, although 
they are generically linked together the sense that they all 
deal primarily with Danish linguistic phenomena. Within that 
general framework there is, however, considerable variety 
these studies and commentaries. And let emphasized, that, 
whether long short, they are characterized throughout 
scholarship the highest order and corresponding penetration, 
qualities which have long since established Professor 
Nielsen authority the history the Danish language. 

attempt will here made evaluate the individual 
studies and commentaries; suffice it, purely descriptive 
review, call attention few them. 

The opening study, danske Folkevisers Betydning 
sproglig Henseende,” pioneer work its day, has lost neither 
its interest nor its value during the nearly four-score years 
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since the author delivered 
April 1910. 

His studies Danish phonetics dansk Lydhis- 
constitute most significant part the volume (pp. 
95-140) and are highly enlightening, not least for the specialist 
the realm Scandinavian and Germanic phonetics. The 
author’s related Danish word studies pp. 
236) are equally interesting and rewarding. The same can 
said his shorter commentaries, (Interpreta- 
they are rightly referred the title, for they are 
always characterized rare combination scholarship and 
insight. these mention may made the commentaries 
“Om oldisl. Glima, Brydekamp,” “Et Harpestreng-Ord: likver- 
and Sjelland,” all which this reviewer finds 
both illuminating and convincing. 

Besides the studies and shorter articles, the volume contains 
tabula gratulatoria, listing many scholars together with libraries 
and learned societies within and outside Scandinavia, welcome 
index personal names and subjects, well the inevitable 
table contents. 


Johnson, Walter. Beginning Swedish. Revised edition. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1952. Pp. xvii+299. 
Price, $3.00. 

REVIEWED ARTHUR WALD, Augustana College. 


Within the last few years the distressingly inadequate supply 
materials for the teaching Swedish has been remedied 
the publication several new texts. Martin Soderback has 
followed his two conversation manuals with Swedish Reader 
—an anthology modern prose for advanced students—and 
Joseph Alexis has contributed cultural reader, Sverige. 
the late fall last year came another welcome addition the 
form new edition Professor Johnson’s well-known 
Beginning Swedish. 

The use identical title would lead one expect con- 
ventional revision the earlier book. true that most the 
grammar proper, some the prose selections, and the sections 
Sweden English have been retained, but the main body 
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material and the general plan and character the text are en- 
tirely new. What the author has produced not essentially 
grammar, but all-purpose beginning text which all aspects 
language instruction are given their due through conversa- 
tions, questions and exercises for translation, prose and verse for 
reading, grammar, phonetics, and wealth cultural material 
including illustrations, maps, and selection songs with 
music for piano. The emphasis throughout the book the 
spoken language, with conversation forming the body each 
forty-seven lessons among which the nineteen chapters 
grammar are evenly interspersed. The very valuable discussion 
Swedish sounds and intonation placed the end the 
book. 

The parallel English equivalent each conversation 
excellent teaching device and quite necessary one when the 
student has not yet been introduced the basic grammatical 
forms. admirable feature the inclusion such essential 
cultural items for memorization proverbs, Bible passages, 
and children’s songs and rhymes. The exercises accompanying 
each conversation emphasize oral drill, although sentences for 
translation from English Swedish are provided most 
lessons. please everyone vain hope, but the wealth and 
variety material such make the text adaptable the 
needs teachers favoring quite varying methods teaching. 
And the arrangement the material such make 
easy suit the length assignments any particular situation. 

self-respecting reviewer would miss the opportunity 
displaying his erudition pointing out minor errors which 
may have escaped even the most watchful eye author proof- 
reader. One could note occasional Anglicism, such the 
heading oss for the more idiomatic ska and 
the intransitive use (jag tordes inte limna). Actual use 
the book beginning class—the reviewer has used 
yet only for second-year review purposes—might lead ques- 
tions about grading material and the gram- 
mar. But any such criticisms would quite secondary 
importance. Professor Johnson has produced excellent text 
and has made invaluable contribution the teaching 
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Swedish where was most needed. And the Augustana Book 
Concern merits high praise for superior job book-making, 
representing all that could desired typography, illustra- 
tions, and binding. 

The most urgent further need appears for reader for 
first semester beginning classes and book composition and 
conversation suited the second-year level. The first need will 
supplied new edition Mina pojkar adapted for use 
elementary classes and planned for publication next year. 
The second would perhaps met revising and modernizing 
existing text, Vickner’s Composition and Word the 
general plan which excellent, but which has serious short- 
comings its present form. 
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Enjoy your trip 
Ship 


ship, you’re not just going some really living 
while getting there. Your vacation pleasure begins the 
minute you step aboard, and you'll arrive rested, relaxed, refreshed. 
Plan now for trip this Fall the low Thrift Season 
rates. Excellent space still available the following sailings from 


New York: 


M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
Gothenburg—Sept. 10; Oct. Nov. 


M.S. STOCKHOLM 
Gothenburg and Copenhagen—Sept. 22; Oct. 


Begin your Christmas celebration the 
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From New York Dee. 


The new M.S. KUNGSHOLM leaves New York Dec. through 
Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 


Minimum Thrift Season Rates: Gripsholm and Stockholm $195, 
Tourist Class; $285, First Class; Kungsholm $205, Tourist Class; 
$295, First Class. For reservations see your Travel Agent. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


No. Michigan Ave. 760 Market Street 235 White Henry Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco Calif. Seattle Wash. 


Offices agents all principal cities 
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